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CRIME  AND  EDUCATION 

The  increase  of  criminals  is  emphasizing  the  importance  of  penology  in  connection 
with  education.  The  inquiry  is  coming  up  from  many  quarters,  Are  there  no  meas- 
ures at  the  command  of  the  public  by  which  the  increase  of  criminals  may  be  checked? 
The  friends  of  prison  reform  are  active  in  devising  measures  to  restore  to  useful  places 
in  society  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  have  suffered  some  legal  penalty;  it  is  be- 
lieved that  officers  in  charge  of  prisons  were  never  more  earnest  or  active  in  this  regard. 
The  collection  of  information  in  regard  to  prison  administration  and  the  treatment  of 
discharged  convicts  has  awakened  a more  intelligent  interest  in  the  public  mind.  The 
same  is  true  with  regard  to  data  concerning  schools  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders.  Officers  of  these  institutions  cannot  keep  their  records  of  admission,  ad- 
ministration, and  discharge  too  accurately,  and  will  greatly  promote  the  public  inter- 
est in  their  responsibilities  by  a cordial  response  to  all  well  meant  researches  looking  to 
the  solution  of  questions  of  penology.  Too  often  the  best  efforts  of  these  officers  are 
received  with  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Their  plans,  methods,  and 
results  should  be  carefully  studied,  especially  by  educators  and  statesmen.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  a careful  and  extended  study  of  the  statistics  of  these  reforma- 
tories gives  evidence  that  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  youth  committed  to  them 
become  worthy  citizens.  As  a rule,  such  institutions  in  our  country  have  been  estab- 
lished to  receive  the  youth  committed  to  them  on  the  decree  of  the  magistrate.  Their 
inmates,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  penal  line;  but  in  not  a few  in- 
stances admission  has  been  secured  at  the  request  of  parents  or  friends.  There  is  on 
the  part  of  many  students  of  this  subject  a feeling  that  the  taint  of  crime  is  fixed  upon 
some  of  the  inmates  unnecessarily.  They  call  attention  also  to  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  youth,  particularly  in  our  cities,  who  are  without  parental  care  or  reject 
parental  control,  or  who  as  truants  or  absentees  are  not  reached  by  the  general  educa- 
tional provisions.  They  are,  therefore,  very  properly  inquiring  whether  there  cannot 
be  special  schools  established  in  which  these  youth  may  receive  proper  care,  restraint, 
and  training,  and,  without  having  the  taint  of  crime  affixed,  be  turned  aside  from 
the  paths  which  so  certainly  lead  to  crime. 

As  illustrating  the  character  of  communications  on  this  subject  received  at  the 
Office,  I invite  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  a letter  written  by  Elisha 
Harris,  M.  D.,  who  has  been  so  long  and  so  widely  known  as  a physician  and  sanitar- 
ian and  through  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  dependent  and  criminal  classes  of  society. 
Expressing  his  conviction  that  an  industrial  training  school  should  be  a true  Kinder- 
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garten  in  open  fields  and  spacious  workrooms,  and  that  not  the  orphan  and  the  semi- 
imbecile, but  unruly  and  troublesome  truants,  the  mischievous  and  obviously  vicious 
boys  who  become  now  our  habitual  contrivers  and  wanton  perpetrators  of  offences 
and  crimes,  should  be  eliminated  from  the  masses  of  children,  and,  by  ready  assent 
and  various  modes  of  legal  commitment  by  parents  and  lawful  guardians,  be  brought 
into  these  industrial  homes  and  training  schools,  Dr.  Harris  continues: 

Let  me  bring  this  subject  to  your  attention  now  and  promise,  when  more  at  leisure, 
to  elaborate  it  and  submit  certain  propositions. 

The  biological  history  of  the  habitual  criminals  in  our  country  would  startle  some 
sound  moralists  by  revealing  the  fact  that  the  very  attributes  of  these  offenders  which 
enable  them  to  achieve  distinction  in  the  career  of  vice  and  crime  are  the  normal 
powers  of  true  manhood  perverted. 

The  registered  industrial  schools  of  England  are  proving  that  the  worst  sources  of 
crime  can  be  nearly  extinguished  by  means  of  the  physical  and  moral  training  of 
those  schools. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  proving  that  the  common  school  system  is  deficient  in 
regard  to  the  special  training  of  wayward,  truant,  and  vicious  children — nominally 
registered  as  common  school  pupils,  but  usually  neglected  or  disobedient,  or  both. 

In  order  to  find  a broad  basis  for  the  generalizations  and  conclusions  which  must 
precede  any  good  plans  for  the  needed  industrial  training  schools,  do  we  not  require 
a complete  survey  of  the  field?  Do  we  not  need  to  consult  the  best  educators  in  each 
State  and  find  the  extent  and  requirements  of  the  field?  For  example,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  207,000  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  there  are  probably 
2,500  such  children  as  the  industrial  training  school  should  have  under  culture.  But 
if  only  1,000  such  children  could  be  brought  into  such  a school  (after  the  four  great 
refuge  and  protectory  institutions  and  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  have  taken  their 
greater  numbers),  their  brain  and  muscle  and  great  value  to  society,  and  their  re- 
demption from  evil  and  crime,  would  be  true  economy. 

These  2,500  (or  the  1,000)  must  be  trained  industrially  and  physiologically,  or  they 
will  become  the  very  leaders  of  the  criminal  classes  and  the  progenitors  of  a class 
worse  than  themselves. 

The  orphan  houses,  charitable  foundations,  juvenile  asylums,  and  refuges  in  our 
country  all  fail  to  adapt  biological  science  and  physical  education  to  the  training  of 
the  body  for  the  development  of  saving  resources  in  the  individual  children  who  are 
falling,  or  greatly  in  danger  of  falling,  into  vicious  or  disorderly  courses  of  life. 

The  Agricultural  Colony  at  Mettray  and  some  of  the  farm  schools  have  proved  the 
economy  and  entire  success  of  industrial  training  to  save  boys  who  were  on  the  verge 
of  ruin  for  want  of  a kind  of  education  which  no  ordinary  schools  can  supply. 

What  are  now  termed  industrial  schools  do  not  meet  the  special  wants  I am  at 
present  considering.  But  we  must  ascertain  what  our  facts  will  show,  when  our 
prisons  and  reformatories  for  convicts  are  searched;  also  see  what  the  truants  and 
disorderly  children  of  our  several  States  are. 

I am  not  certain  that  we  can  devise  a supplementary  kind  of  public  school  to  treat 
and  train  on  farms,  in  gardens,  and  in  workshops  and  school  chambers  the  residuary 
groups  of  youth  that  we  now  term  truant,  disorderly,  wayward,  and  perverse,  but 
not  arraigned  as  offenders.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  however,  we  could,  I believe, 
secure  the  maintenance  of  a farm  and  shop  industrial  school  for  every  city  and  for 
every  county  of  50,000  inhabitants.  We  should  do  this  to  prevent  crime  and  public 
burdens;  like  Sweden,  New  York  cannot  afford  to  let  its  children  grow  up  to  be  public 
burdens  or  criminals. 


In  making  the  investigation  now  suggested,  the  real  illiteracy  of  about  50  per  cent, 
of  all  convicts  would  appear,  and  the  real  want  of  industrial  and  sound  bodily  train- 
ing would  also  appear  in  more  than  half  of  all  our  prisoners  and  the  reformatory 
inmates. 

The  public  school  records  will  show  how  vast  is  the  number  of  truants  and  untu- 
tored among  the  registered  school  children.  The  collated  evidence  of  the  lelations  of 
illiteracy  and  untrained  bodies  to  criminal  and  vicious  life  in  any  one  State  and  in 
several  of  the  States  would  produce  convincing  results.  Would  it  not  induce  needed 
efforts  in  each  State  to  organize  a limited  system  of  industrial  training  schools,  to 
which  children  would  be  voluntarily  committed  or  brought  by  parents,  guardians, 
school  officers,  and  peace  officers,  to  be  saved  by  culture  in  self-sustaining  industries 
and  by  special  education  of  the  mind  and  moral  nature  ? 

Discussing  the  same  subject,  but  from  a different  standpoint,  I present  the  follow- 
ing from  Hon.  John  Hitz,  the  consul  general  of  Switzerland  resident  at  Washington, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  dependent  classes  of  our  national  capital,  and  whose 
opinions  are  formed  not  only  from  the  facts  before  him  here  but  from  a familiarity 
with  the  progress  of  industrial  special  education  in  Switzerland  and  other  European 
countries : 

Under  what  category  would  you  place  such  institutions  as  the  Industrial  Home 
School?  Should  they  constitute  a branch  of  reformatory  establishments,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  “correctional  institutions,”  and  thus  become  adjuncts  to  the 
judiciary  department  of  government;  or  should  the  institutions  of  this  kind  consti- 
tute a part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  land?  Most  decidedly  the  latter.  They 
are,  properly  speaking,  very  important  adjuncts  of  the  present  public  school  system. 
The  State  of  Michigan  has  been,  so  far  as  I know,  the  first  government  to  recognize 
this  fact,  and  calls  its  institution  of  this  kind  at  Coldwater,  very  correctly,  “ The  State 
Public  School.”  These  institutions  are  simply,  or  should  be,  State  public  boarding- 
schools,  where  the  beneficent  aid  of  a good  home  is  secured  in  training  the  child  to 
become  a useful  citizen,  should  its  natural  parent  or  guardian  be  dead,  wholly  dis- 
qualified, or  have  abandoned  the  same. 

Let  us  examine  the  public  school  system,  see  what  means  it  uses  to  accomplish  its 
object,  and  with  what  success. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  District.  Attendance  at  the  public  schools  is  made  obliga- 
tory by  law,  and,  in  consequence,  to  be  equitable  in  its  demand  upon  parents  and 
guardians,  admission  is  made  free.  Is  it  only  because  there  is  insufficient  accommo- 
dation that  certain  children  do  not  attend?  Not  at  all.  Is  the  absent  child  to  blame? 
No.  The  answer  is  best  given  by  hearing  the  story  of  each  one  of  the  fifty  children 
now  at  the  Industrial  Home  School — and  I will  add  of  at  least  five  times  as  many 
whom  we  cannot  take  in  for  want  of  means. 

The  public  school  system  is  the  great  conservator  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  inter- 
ests of  the  nation;  its  officers  and  teachers  are  moral  and  intellectual  sanitarians. 

The  health  boards  of  a city  and  their  officers  may  be  doctors  by  education,  but  they 
do  not  apply  themselves  to  curing  people,  but  to  preventing  people  from  becoming 
sick  and  requiring  the  services  of  a doctor.  And  so  the  trustees  of  public  schools, 
officers,  and  teachers  do  not  correct  offences  of  the  law,  though  some  of  them  may  be 
officers  of  the  law;  their  duty  is  to  prevent  ignorance  and  its  train  of  evils,  and  so 
obviate  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  officers  of  law. 

It  is  a duty  of  the  board  of  health  and  its  officers  to  see  to  it  that  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  a city  are  swept  and  kept  clean,  nuisances  abated,  stagnant  pools  and  marshy 


places  drained:  and  this  is  done  not  to  cure,  but  to  prevent  disease.  Do  not  the 
board  of  education  of  our  city  and  its  officers,  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools  and 
their  officers,  properly  constitute  a board  of  education  for  the  moral  and  mental  wel- 
fare of  the  community  as  much  as  does  the  board  of  health  for  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  citizens?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  public  school  system  of  the  present  simply 
offers  to  keep  clear  the  moral  and  mental  highways  leading  to  good  and  useful  citizen- 
ship? Does  the  public  school  system  really  make  any  aggressive  movement  to  drain 
the  stagnant  pools  and  malarial  marshes  of  society?  Is  it  not  clearly  its  duty  to  do 
so? — to  see  to  the  proper  training  of  those  who,  in  the  future  in  a Republic,  are  likely 
to  constitute  an  important  element  of  the  majority.  Or  shall  this  rather  be  left  to 
the  spasmodic  efforts  of  charity — and  the  effects  of  this  neglect  to  prevent  moral  and 
mental  malaria  be  corrected  in  reformatories  and  correctional  institutions?  Cer- 
tainly it  is  within  the  clear  and  indisputable  province  of  the  educational  departments 
of  government  to  inaugurate  measures  calculated  to  prevent  the  cause  of  so  much 
moral  and  mental  malaria  as  is  shown  to  exist  by  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
made  for  admission  to  our  reformatory  and  correctional  institutions  for  juvenile 
offenders. 

Trace  the  causes  of  nine-tenths  of  these  offences  against  the  law  among  juveniles, 
and  they  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  “ neglect,”  either  parental  or  municipal.  To 
amend  this  neglect  by  establishing  reformatories  will  not  excuse  the  body  municipal 
from  the  evident  failure  it  is  guilty  of  in  neglecting  sanitary  measures  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  germs  of  moral  and  mental  disease,  viz,  pauperism  and  crime. 

The  proper  authority  to  apply  these  measures  is  the  Board  of  Education,  as  that 
in  its  broader  sense  implies  instruction  and  consequent  training.  The  means  to  be 
employed  are  (1)  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  punishment  of  wrongs  to  children;  (2) 
the  establishment  of  homes  for  dependent  children  where  they  can  be  reared  to  become 
good  and  useful  citizens : in  the  interest  of  public  economy  this  is  to  be  done  at  public 
expense.  Neither  abject  poverty  nor  neglect  can  properly  be  chargeable  to  a child, 
yet  they  both  lead  directly  to  pauperism  and  crime.  Neither  is  a child  to  be  blamed 
for  no  home,  or,  what  is  worse,  a bad  one.  Of  all  these  the  child  is  innocent;  and  it  is 
a sacred  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  this  innocence  and  not  remain  an  idle  spectator 
until  it  is  lost,  and  then  as  a matter  of  law  apply  correctives. 

Until  our  system  of  public  instruction  shall  have  inaugurated  effectual  measures  to 
drain  these  pestiferous  moral  and  mental  pools  and  marshes  of  society — thus  killing 
the  germs  of  moral  and  mental  disease,  and  so  removing  the  cause  which  mainly  fills 
our  houses  of  correction,  crowds  the  dockets  of  our  police  courts,  and  furnishes  candi- 
dates in  increasing  numbers  for  juvenile  reformatories — it  will  not  in  my  opinion  have 
accomplished  the  full  scope  of  its  duty. 
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